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tmmmmmmmmmmmammmmmmmmmmami —————— 

FROM THE EDITOR 

CIEA: The XXX Version 

2003 is going to be an exciting 
year round here. For one thing, we 
are revisiting the CIEA question and 
restructuring of the union over all. 

Now don’t go "boringboringboring" 
in your head (a la Homer S.), even if 


you have been here since ‘94 — 
nor slump into a post-traumatic 
stress coma at the thought of 
20 page info pacs clogging 
your mailbox. Let me begin 
this sunshiny New Year 
by assuring you that this time the 
FSA Executive has a nifty 
communications strategy. Taking 
our cue from Senior Management, 
we are injecting some good ol' 
fashioned SUV (sex und violence) 
into the proceedings. 

To start off, I asked FSA Past 
Presidents to share candid thoughts 
on the old CIEA quandary — 
some piquant responses appear 
below (with an especially aromatic 
one from Kevin). Also, here’s a 
three-part teaser on the ‘special’ 
events and communications that 
are being planned as part of our 
campaign. 

First, though, to set the mood, 
shut the office door. Light up that 
aroma therapy candle, kick off 
those tight shoes, and reach in the 
bottom drawer for whatever 
refreshment you keep there that 
looks like tea/coffee in a mug. 
Now, let your imagination 
shimmer over the following 
scintillating scenaria: 


A) Me — let’s start with me: 
doing my famous drag-show- 
for-bearded-geezers at the next 
CIEA convention. Yes, I’ll be 
belting out my signature “I Did 
it My Way,”as I strut that silky 
stuff — then we’ll see, once 
and for all, just how tolerant of 
difference folks really are vis 
our uniquely Fraser Valley 
ways. (Maybe a bevy of UCFV 
Past Presidents to sing back- 
up? Volunteers please.) 

B) Tim Cooper and Cindy 
Oliver, the CIEA dominatrix 
who will be coming to address 
the debate: instead of the 
talking heads routine, they have 
engaged to perform an 
interpretative dance. It’s like I 
see them now, spotlit in a 
smoke-blue haze, tangoing 
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Argentine-style on stage in the 
ABBY Theatre — locked in the 
eternal dance that commingles desire 
and deliverance, moving sensuously, 
sinuously, seductively to Latin 
rhythms of lust and longing. Tim 
says his toreador pants are back 
from the cleaners, and he’s hot to 
trot as our own sizzling gypsy. 

C) Ian McAskill, the primo 
‘CIEA-later pugilist, ’kickboxing 
in the Great Hall prior to our 
upcoming EGM. The kicker, so 
to speak, is that Ian will be 
taking on all comers in 
traditional garb — performing a 
highland fling of sorts in which 
we may all learn at long last 
what really goes on under the old 
Scots kilt. 

Need I say more? OK, OK. In 
the works for you high-minded 
scholarly types is a lecture by Kevin 
Busswood on "Sex Before, During, 
and After CIEA.” A panel 
discussion will follow on the 
tyranny of CIEA-approved sexual 
positions, related gender dysphoria 
levels, and the insidious CIEA- 
Viagra connection. And, yes, there 
will be visuals. As well, Bob Smith 
is exerting himself on a full-frontal 
presentation re “The History of 
Semicolons as Sexual Signifiers in 
CIEA Presidents’ Reports.” 
Naturally, there will be suitable door 
prizes at all events, some with 
batteries included. (Note: The next 
W&V will be our first ‘swimsuit 
issue’, so order extra copies now.) 

All pretty unsubtle, I know, but 
don’t we need something to energize 
our flagging spirits? After all, libido 
is a primary manifestation of the life 
force. What is at stake here is 
nothing less urgent than our 
collective future. And it seems we 
are of late so psychically beaten 
down — by the slings and arrows of 
government and broader societal 
currents in general — that we are in 
danger of relinquishing control over 


the enterprise. In short, it’s time 
to get a grip. Feeling excited? A 
little? I know I am. 

Bumfuzzled Through 2002 

In the spirit of a rather dismal 
past year, I rummaged through the 
news for what might be the most 
significant story re UCFV. Of 
course, the Raelian cloning claim 
leapt to mind; yet the only angle I 
could think of was replicating 
colleagues, and when I started to 
dwell on those possibilities I soon 
realized that way lay madness. 

So I settled ... for a small 
Vancouver Sun item out of SFU 
in late November about an 
institution-wide revamping of 
curricula to address the rather 
damning disclosure that it is 
graduating students who cannot 
write and/or do math, and that it is 
reasonable for the world at large 
to expect university graduates to 
be able to communicate and add. 

Apparently this perspective 
has been collectively echoed at 
UBC and elsewhere across North 
American campuses in the last 
year. In fact, during my late-night 
sorties online, I keep noticing 
stories about the decline of 
academic standards, especially in 
writing. (You can check out the 
SFU piece appended below if you 
haven’t seen it already, and a 
particularly gnarly thought- 
provoker on grade inflation 
brought to my Department’s 
notice by esteemed colleague, 
Dave Thomson, as samples.) 
When I started writing this, the 
Sun front page featured, day after 
day, for almost a week, the SFU- 
related grading snafus involving 
Gloria Sampson and tutor- 
trimmed papers, how her ‘F’ grade 
is being challenged, and all that. 
Obviously, it’s a big story, one 
that harkens to what I predict as a 


trend in Education for the coming 
year: a major re-evaluation of 
language proficiency. 

What does it all mean for us 
hard-rocking FSAers? Well, 
admission levels will rise around 
us, and as a ‘feeder’ institution the 
pressure will be on to guarantee 
our students make the thresholds. 
Since — like so many other 
money-hungry institutions — 
UCFV is also moving into 
International Ed in a big way, the 
issue of language standards will 
be further exacerbated. In other 
words, this is a mighty big piece 
of umgawa hitting the fan. 

Part of the problem with 
declining writing levels has been 
vigorous buck passing at all edu 
levels: i.e., forget highschool 
— they’ll get it in college, on the 
job when they have to make sense 
on paper for dollars’ sake, or, I 
suppose, when motivated to 
scribble a final poignant note 
(“everything to the International 
Clothe the Cats Association!”) on 
their death beds. Another factor is 
that we inhabit a non-literate 
pluralistic culture and all that 
post-modem blahblah. 

But, either way, that doesn’t 
necessarily mean graduates 
shouldn’t be able to string 
together three coherent sentences. 
Perhaps the real problem is that 
for reasons too chilling to 
contemplate here we Educators 
have simply lost faith, and need to 
re-discover our true selves. 

Brave New Word 

‘No’ is the one I’m 
considering. No to always being 
on the defensive. And no to the 
pseudo-legalistic crap so often put 
forward in defence of failing 
papers/grades, as exemplified in 
the Sampson case: i.e., there’s 
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nothing in the course description that 
negates tutorial re-writes. Or, as one 
also hears, those grade arguments 
based on there being nothing explicit 
in the course description about 
regular attendance, full frontal-lobe 
engagement at times, and so on, ad 
absurdum. No, in other words, to 
the onus always being on us to 
generate course outlines as iron-clad 
legal agreements, as if something 
dubious and/or duplicitous is going 
on in our process. 

We are so concerned about the 
ethics of teachers, and rightly so 
because of the power dynamic, but 
what about the ethics of students? 
Reading these news stories reveals 
what everyone knows. Cheating is 
rampant — a travesty — but, 
whatever you do, ‘don’t mention the 
war’. So howabout if next term I 
start my classes off by requiring all 
students to sign a Code of Ethical 
Behaviour? Or maybe we should 
have an institution-wide policy on 
ethics that includes students. 

Either that, or let’s get it into the 
Collective Agreement that our course 
outlines be vetted by UCFV 
sponsored lawyers for the necessary 
coverage. 

Blinded by the Light 

Anyway, I suppose the heartening 
thing, at least to me, is that language 
is such a hot topic these days on all 
fronts. Just saw Adaptation, for 
example, one of the biggest films of 
the year. It struck me how the 
evolutionary angle in the story is a 
good touchstone for us as we face 
accommodating to some significant 
changes in the months ahead. 
Another aspect is that this is, 
interestingly, a film about words, 
about the actual ‘writing down the 
bones’, and how every story has to 
come to some dramatically satisfying 
conclusion, preferably including 
alligators. 


Hmmm, maybe I should have 
put the sex and violence at the end 
of this editorial? Check out the 
film if you haven’t seen it yet, and 
let me know. 

Feeling Our Way In the Dark? 

The FSA Executive is itself 
going through some painful 
adjustments right now, after the 
resignations of three members in 
a trice — an unheard-of 
development in our normally 
smooth running history. 

What does it all mean? I’m 
sure that’s what you’re wondering. 
Me too, as I’ve missed some of the 
recent fireworks meetings (dental 
surgery, etc.); so, in the spirit of 
promoting transparency and 
opening up dialogue, I was happy 
to receive an article, printed here, 
from resigning Moira Gutteridge 
on the topic. As well, I have asked 
for feedback from Anastasia 
Anderson, down-stepping Contract 
Chair, and Julie Croft, former 
Staff Rep — though both have 
declined the invitation. 

-Ryszard Dubanski 



REPORTS 

From the President 

In the past I’ve commented that 
things are quiet. I guess I’m going 
to stop saying this now! If last 
semester was the honeymoon 
period for me in the job, this 
semester marks the end of the 
honeymoon. 


Budget 

The FSA will be selecting a 
couple of representatives from the 
Exec to sit on the budget 
committee. In the past Darlene and 
I have gone. We don’t get to make 
many changes since the FSA 
comes in at a later stage, but can 
have some influence. Last year, for 
example, I lobbied successfully to 
remove $50,000 from the Library 
budget (sorry Kim!). The reality 
was we were facing layoffs, and 
the $50,000 was a proposed 
increase in our library purchases. 
Given a choice of books or jobs, 
what’s a Union supposed to do? In 
the end, the layoff situation at 
UCFV came down to perhaps 1 
person (after a whole bunch of 
unpleasant Staff bumping). We 
were lucky. Only Cariboo and 
Malaspina were better off. 

The reason Cariboo and 
Malaspina were better off was 
because they nearly doubled their 
tuition (we were nearer 66%). In 
fact, we had the lowest tuition 
increase of any University College. 

This gives me optimism for job 
security in the near future. We 
have more ‘up’ room in our tuition 
than our sister Unicols. Tuition 
increases are a very uncomfortable 
topic for Unions. Most Unions 
have a very active social 
conscience, and agenda. We want 
to see post-secondary education 
accessible and affordable. Thus we 
must lobby to freeze or decrease 
fees; on the other hand this could 
put in jeopardy our job security, or 
pay and benefits. What should we 
do? As President I will get 
direction from the Exec on which 
way to lobby Management. My 
hunch (and my personal view) is 
that we must look after our 
members as best as we can, 
leaving our personal agendas for 
the provincial ballot box. In any 
event, I don’t think our lobbying 
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of Management will have a large 
effect anyway. Quite correctly they 
(and the Board) have full 
responsibility and blame for 
managing the budget. 

The Mighty FTE and 
Its Changing Flavour 

In addition to getting less money 
from the provincial government 
UCFV must increase its productivity. 
This year this has been achieved by 
using some of the money from the 
tuition increase to put on about 70 
‘high enrolling sections’. As a 
consequence this year we have seen 
an increase of bums on seats of 
between 3 and 5 %. I cannot 
imagine this not continuing next year 
as well. 

One alternative, is for 
Management to use its new powers 
under Bill 28 and arbitrarily raise 
class sizes. This would be, shall we 
say, unpopular(?). We are fortunate 
to have a Management that 
understands the real gains to be had 
with good labour-management 
relations are more than those 
obtained by force. I understand that 
round the province only one college 
has made use of the Bill 28 powers. 
If memory serves, it is Camosun. 
There are other ways of increasing 
productivity. Easing up restrictions 
on Faculty overloads is one example. 
This, and others, are being discussed 
in the Faculty Focus Group leading 
up to this year’s bargaining. 



Whilst we have been fortunate 
to have been spared the worst at 
UCFV, I’d like to spend a moment 
telling you about our less fortunate 
colleagues at the Vancouver 
Community College (VCC). They 
have just had another round of 
layoffs, bringing the total to 170 
Faculty. Due to a quirk of contract, 
no Staff have been laid off (they 
have separate unions for Faculty 
and Staff). This is brutal, and it 
may not be finished yet. There are 
enough differences between VCC 
and UCFV which means we will 
likely (hopefully!) not suffer the 
same problems later. 

VCC tends to have programs 
that are expensive, requiring those 
small class sizes and equipment, 
whereas UCFV has a large fraction 
of courses that are just ‘chalk-and- 
talk’. 

All across BC college 
administrations have been shifting 
resources away from job-focused 
programs (trades, technology, etc.) 
towards non-lab University 
Transfer programs as institutions 
try to increase FTEs with less 
money. If this continues we will 
have a province of experts in 
Shakespeare and no-one will be 
able to change a tap washer. One 
of our fellow union presidents (a 
trades instructor himself) coined 
the phrase that sums it up well. 
The colleges are becoming ‘UT 
puppy-mills’ . If you think this isn’t 
happening at UCFV, ask yourself 
what has happened to all those 
massive wait lists in History, 
English, and Psychology? 

At some point I hope the 
government will smell the coffee 
and increase the size of the FTE 
money for trades (technology, 
engineering, science, ABE, etc., 
etc.) to counter this trend of racing 
to make the cheapest FTEs. There 
is as yet no evidence they are 
leaning this way; quite the 


opposite. They are looking at 
shortening trades training 
programs as a way of saving 
money. The resulting graduates 
will be no longer qualified to work 
in other provinces. It’s a mess. 
One of our instructors in trades has 
just attended, on behalf of UCFV 
a ‘consultation’ by the provincial 
government. This is one of a 
series of public consultations 
where the public is invited to 
attend by invitation only! That 
says it all. If you have questions on 
this, I have some info in the office. 

Faculty Hiring 

The FSA is moving on the 
‘regularization’ question. We’ve 
received a request from 
Management to look at 
simplifying the system on the 
Faculty side (not Staff). Since this 
is a bargaining year, we may be 
able to extract some benefit from 
changing the system at this point. 
It would be dishonest to say that 
there is no support from the 
members for a change, too, 
however it is a huge amount of 
work, so we’ll enter into it on the 
faith that Management will be 
accommodating at the bargaining 
table. 

If you are confused about what 
the Collective Agreement says you 
are in a large majority. The 
concepts and language are 
complicated; the language is not 
clear either. Consider, for 
example, the statement: 

“A regular part time instructor 
is not regularized, but can be 
regularized by Barry giving 
them a B-job after which they 
will be part time, but not 
regular part time any more.” 

If you understand the system, this 
makes perfect sense. If you don’t, 
it can be quite perplexing. On the 
Faculty side we have many 
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classifications of employee. They 
include: auxiliary, Continuing 
Education Instructor, steady 
Continuing Education Instructor, 
sessional, regular part time (RPT) 
less than 50%, RPT greater than 
50% on reg track who will fall off, 
RPT greater than 50%on reg track 
who won’t fall off, RPT greater than 
50% not on reg track who won’t be 
regularized, RPT greater than 50% 
not on reg track who might be 
anyway, part time B, full time B. 

With the backing of Table 
Officers, my colleague. Bob Smith, 
and I are having some informal 
meetings with Barry (and recently 
Dale Box, past FSA president, has 
joined the group). We are looking 
for a system that is truly simple, 
therefore easy to understand. 

The idea we are considering at 
this time involves two employee 
categories, B and Sessional (the 
names may change). The Sessional 
categoiy includes people teaching 
full loads on temporary contracts. 
There is no automatic movement 
between them. B contracts will be 
posted, and people who have been 
Sessionals here previously will be 
considered as internal candidates 
who must get the job if there is 
rough equality between an internal 
and an external candidate. 

Once details are firmed up, we 
will spread information about the 
proposed new system and get as 
much feedback as we can. I will also 
try at the same time to explain the 
existing system in a way that can be 
understood easily, so as to help you 
make the comparison. We’ll present 
the pros and cons of both systems. I 
have to say that so far the new 
system looks as if it has a very broad 
basis of support, including all of the 
past FSA presidents I have so far 
consulted, unanimous support from 
the Faculty Focus Group and from 
members in those famous hallway 
conversations, too. 


The CIEA Question 

The FSA has been involved in 
a slow and (hopefully!) careful 
examination of the way we do 
business. Our Exec has many 
positions, and yet the day-to-day 
affairs are handled by a relatively 
small group. Should we maintain 
this? Do we really need FSA 
representation on the UCC? How 
does this benefit us? How about a 
part time rep? A full time rep? A 
rep for the status of men (who are 
in a 40% minority now and fading 
fast)? A visible minority rep? A 
Chilliwack or a Mission rep? A 
Staff officer? A lawyer on 
retainer? To answer these 
questions, and others, we have to 
know what we will be needing in 
the future, and this is affected by 
whether we are CIEA members or 
not. Ergo the first step is to re- 
examine our membership in CIEA. 
Expect to see in your mailboxes 
(electronic and otherwise) 
information and opinions about 
CIEA membership, leading up to a 
referendum later in the semester. 

4/Feb/2003 (my birthday, I'm 
29 again... going on 92) 

The most recent development 
is that we’ve lost two members of 
the Exec: Moira (Recording 
Secretary), and Julie (First Staff 
VP). This followed a somewhat 
turbulent full Exec meeting last 
Wednesday (29* Jan). The two 
most contentious Issues were the 
appointment of a new Contract 
Chair following Anastasia stepping 
down, and the direction we are 
taking on new employee 
categories. The Exec was not 
unanimous in either vote, neither 
was the discussion focused solely 
on the merits of the motions (we 
are sometimes too human!). The 
vote was 8 to 3 to appoint Heidi 
(for Staff) and Shelley (for 
Faculty) as Joint Contract Chairs. 


The other issue was a motion to 
support the direction Bob and I are 
taking in trying to simplify Faculty 
employee categories as part of 
bargaining. The numbers for the 
vote were not recorded in the 
minutes (there was some confusion 
about who was taking them at this 
point), but if memory serves it 
passed with a large majority. 

-Tim Cooper 



Faculty Grievance 

It has become apparent since 
my last report that the 
regularization of the person 
agreement of 1999 has become 
unworkable, or, in many quarters, 
undesirable. My initial reaction to 
the mounting difficulties in the 
administration of Article 14.6 was 
to file a general grievance to sort 
out the diverging interpretations of 
its language and intent. This 
approach found little support, even 
among officers, thus leading to 
joint talks and a tentative 
agreement, i.e., a number of >50% 
regular part-time Faculty would be 
grand parented, others being 
affected by modified rules, owing 
to the prospect of unstable 
funding. 

On the related topic of the 
Faculty employee categories, 
administrative confusion has 
emerged in spades, leading to a 
succession of disputes. Table 
Officers have endorsed informal 
joint talks, now conjoined with 
bargaining, to simplify these 
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categories and to protect current 
employees. By this scenario, 
regularization of the person and the 
position would elapse, while 
retaining the FSA’s front-line 
defense against the casualization of 
labour in the form of the numerical 
targets UCFV must attain by the 
surviving clauses in the reg 
Agreement: e.g., 83% of 

instructional work shall be allocated 
to continuing Faculty (B status — A 
is continuing Staff), and to 
replacement labour for Bs on leave, 
the 17% going to all others. The %s 
applicable to each department shall 
remain at 75-25. 

The reg and Faculty employee 
category revisions are employer 
demands. I’m assisting in bargaining 
on these respects and others, as 
assigned to me by the FSA co-chairs 
performing the duties of Contract 
chair. Stay tuned on reg and 
employee category revisions, 
especially the knowledge 
requirement to be imposed on all 
administrators, in and out of the 
bargaining group, in order to make 
the new regime work instead of the 
subversion, lack of knowledge, and 
omissions that we have seen. 

About the most persistent issue 
Faculty must address is overtime. At 
one time, it was by UCFV’s policy 
not permitted, except for 
extraordinary reasons. UCFV 
allowed, despite the marching orders 
it imposed, massive violations. We 
all had it out in 1996, following my 
grievance protesting that the 
employer wasn’t following its own 
rules in this respect, but enforcing 
others, the proverbial cherry picking, 
arguments for and against were put 
forward by Faculty. The post- 1996 
regime called for one overload, two 
in unique, absolutely unavoidable 
circumstances. 

The FSA found that if it had 
difficulties enforcing the old no 
overload rule, the same appeared in 


the new. If UCFV-FSA allows 1, 
then 2, for unique reasons, the 
unique becomes general and the 
FSA is asked to grieve UCFV’s 
approval of 3, 4, and even 5. 
Mind you, I haven’t presented the 
arguments pro and con, only two 
facts: i) UCFV is still not 
enforcing its agreement, and ii) 
shall the FSA enforce the bargain? 
The FSA President and I are 
considering recommendations to 
our bargaining group. 

Note: UCFV does not enforce its 
own policy because the cost of 
overloads is no more than if it 
employs a Sessional, as overloads 
are paid at the Sessional rate. So, 
excluded Management cares not, 
on cost grounds: once in a while a 
member in it may advance the 
standards argument, i.e., a Faculty 
member is paid to devote all 
his/her time to the existing 
workload standard. 

So, the employer group is split. 
Faculty are split. Point is, when 
we get a number that sets the 
limit, will you (and the employer) 
adhere to the deal? One course 
would see the FSA say nothing, 
rather than charging me to issues 
speeding tickets at the Indianapolis 
500, whatever the pro forma 
UCFV standard is. 

-Bob Smith 



Staff Grievance 

Student Teaching Centre 
Closures 

December, which is obviously 
supposed to be a jolly time of the 
year, started with the 
announcement of the closures of 
the Student Teaching Centres. 
These were built about 8 years ago 
and were staffed by many of the 
original child care workers who 
already worked on UCFV 
premises. Throughout the years 
the costs associated with running 
the Centres increased while the 
revenue and grants were unable to 
offset these rising costs. 

Over the years, the FSA 
worked with Management and the 
Centres’ employees to come up 
with ways of reducing costs and 
increasing revenues. Daycare fees 
were raised and many changes 
were implemented at the Centres 
which greatly affected the Staff. 
All of this was done to see if there 
was any way the Centres could 
continue to operate. 

Although some members of the 
FSA worked with Management to 
come up with an operating 
proposal, the FSA Executive was 
very reluctant to agree to these 
changes, because many of the 
changes go against what we as a 
union believe in and support. It 
was because of the Staff s 
commitment and dedication to the 
Centres that the FSA Executive 
narrowly passed the operating 
proposal for the Centres over the 
past year. 

In this operating proposal the 
employees sacrificed their vacation 
days, their sick days were 
drastically reduced, they were put 
on time sheets, and they were to 
reduce if the numbers permitted. 
Last but not least, they all took a 
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$3 an hour cut in pay. For some of 
them that worked out to between 
$300 and $400 a month. 

It has been a struggle for all of 
them over the past year. The 
closures open up new opportunities 
for these employees; however, it is a 
sad time for them as many of them 
have worked at the Centres since 
their inception. As a result of the 
closures there are eight employees 
who will be receiving their lay off 
notices. I have been working with 
all of them over the past two months. 
It is a long process as many of them 
cannot fully consider their options 
until the more senior employees have 
decided what they will be doing. 

I just want to conclude on this 
subject by saying that they are 
terrific group of employees who 
have repeatedly shown us their 
dedication and commitment. I have 
worked with all of them on many 
occasions over the past four years, 
and I wish all of them the best. 

Bargaining 

The past few months have been 
very busy as well preparing for 
bargaining. Thank you to everyone 
who took the time to let us know 
your issues and concerns. There was 
a lot of consensus among Staff on 
bargaining issues which was evident 
by the similarity of responses. 
Officially, we have not begun our 
bargaining yet but should be starting 
in the near future. 

-Heidi Tvete 



Bargaining Update 

One of the things I have loved 
most about working at UCFV 
when I started here was there were 
not very many meetings to attend. 

I didn’t really realize why I 
enjoyed this aspect so much until I 
read Kevin’s ‘meeting etiquette’ 
summary a few issues ago! 
Coming from the corporate world, 
the lack of meetings was a real 
pleasure. 

But what did I do? Volunteer to 
work with the FSA, and then on 
the bargaining committee — which 
is just one four month long 
meeting! 

The good new is bargaining is 
on track. As many of you may or 
may not know, we are not 
bargaining at the central table with 
all of the other university colleges 
and colleges. UCFV is the only 
association in our collective that 
represents both Faculty and Staff; 
all others represent only Faculty. 
Two years ago, during bargaining, 
UCFV stepped away from the 
central table and bargained locally 
with our own Management for a 
number of reasons, one being the 
joint Faculty Staff issues which 
were often not addressed well at 
the central table. A three year term 
was negotiated at central table, 
which ends next year, while UCFV 
choose a two year term for our 
local agreement which ends in 
April 2003. 

As we bargain locally again this 
year, all eyes are upon us. The 
difficulties province-wide stem 
from not all colleges and 
university-colleges being in the 
same financial position as UCFV, 
as we have regularly over- 
produced our FTEs. But the 
announcements made recently that 
170 Faculty members have been or 
are being laid off at VCC should 
not be ignored by us during 


bargaining. For those of us who 
have ever been laid off, as I have, 
you never know when it is your 
turn, and it is a terribly devastating 
experience. Rest assured that 
UCFV is in much better shape than 
VCC and some of the other 
institutions in BC that are in our 
bargaining unit, and with crossed 
fingers we will likely not have any 
layoffs this year. However, during 
our bargaining we must continue 
to realize the FTE production is 
not only a Management concern. It 
has been my observation that 
employees are usually laid off 
before Management as they must 
continue to manage whether the 
climate is growth or decline... 

While we must increase F acuity 
wages drastically at the top of the 
scale to compete for qualified 
people in a number of areas, that 
could result in members being laid 
off at other institutions next year if 
the central table is forced to meet 
our gains. This concern will not 
stop us from bargaining for higher 
wages; it will, though, oblige us to 
recognize the opposition from 
Management regarding such 
requests. 

As we plod along on this front 
we are trying to cover all bases. 
The bargaining survey was a 
wonderful tool for the our 
committee to get the pulse of the 
membership on the items that had 
been submitted to date. We are 
using that data as one of the 
guidelines to help decide where to 
focus time and effort. The primary 
task at hand is to make sure the 
bargaining list is as complete as 
possible before it is ‘tabled’ to 
Management. The list to date 
consists of the items submitted for 
the survey which are posted on the 
FSA website, items from past 
bargaining that were not resolved, 
and items that have popped up 
while investigating the suggestions 
made earlier. 
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Some of the items that have come 
up are issues like how to deal with 
the 150 quota for Faculty teaching 
on smaller campuses. While the data 
clearly indicates that members don’t 
feel that ‘the 150 should be waived 
for instructors teaching at smaller 
campuses’, discussions about this 
issue with members indicate that, 
had the item been worded 
‘instructors willing to drive the extra 
distance to teach at the smaller 
campus should be forced to teach an 
extra section for their efforts’, that 
proposal would also have been 
greeted with meagre support. So, 
rather than following the survey data 
verbatim on an issue like this, we 
may need to clarify the question to 
create a win-win solution for 
everyone. 

The best analogy I can think of in 
this context has to do with those 
garments labeled ‘one size fits all’! 
Ever tried one on? They are not, and 
never do fit ‘all’. So when I get into 
negotiations and we are at the table 
being told that the same solution 
does indeed fit everyone. I’ll bring 
out a basketful of ‘one size fits all’ 
panty hose! We’ll all don them — 
Skip, Wayne, Barry, Heidi, Bob and 
I — then adjust our new attire. When 
Heidi and I have stopped rolling on 
the floor laughing at ‘them’ trying to 
figure out how to get these little tiny 
sausage tubes on, let alone negotiate 
wearing them, we will then bring out 
the ‘one size fits all’ dresses. 

By this time, we should be able to 
address the fact that we are not all 
the same. So if you’re in the 
washroom and see someone 
struggling into panty hose, you will 
know that we’re busy bargaining! I 
guess if any special clauses come out 
of this method of negotiations, they 
could be termed ‘panty clauses’. Or 
maybe Kevin will have a better 
suggestion next issue.... 

To date the bargaining list has 
been gone over by the bargaining 


team and the FSA full Executive to 
try to ensure that we have covered 
all of the concerns raised by the 
members. This next week we will 
all be busy Santas, ‘reading it 
once and checking it twice’, to try 
to make sure we didn’t forget 
anyone or anything! 

There will be more meetings 
with the Faculty focus groups in 
the next few weeks, as we try to 
get a better handle on some of the 
Faculty issues prior to negotiating. 
If there are any departments that 
would like a visitor at your next 
meeting, please email Fenella and 
we will arrange for one of the 
bargaining team to attend as soon 
as possible. The bargaining list 
will be posted on the FSA website 
as soon as it has been tabled to 
Management. 

We are set to begin formally at 
the bargaining table February 10* 

-Shelley Drysdale 


Second Staff VP 

An old Chinese fable: 

In a certain street there were 
two houses where people had to 
eat with chopsticks five feet long. 
Both houses were provided with 
tables laden with fine foods. In 
one house, people pushed, shoved, 
argued and fought with each other 
as they tried to find space and a 
way to get the food to their mouths 
with the impossible chopsticks. 

In the other house all was 
peaceful. Everyone was well fed, 
friendly and happy. They simply 
used the long chopsticks to feed 
each other! 

This second house could well 
describe our FSA/UCFV dinner 
dance: everyone was well fed. 


friendly, and happy. Special 
thanks to our dinner/dance 
committee: Sheila Reimer, Connie 
Cyrull, Sherri Anderson, Lisa 
Gower and Laura Naydiuk, who 
fine-tuned their ‘chopsticks’ when 
mine were broken and made sure 
everything got done on time. 
From all reports they did a 
wonderful job of organizing and 
orchestrating the evening! Thanks 
to all who contributed in any way 
to make the evening a success. 

At UCFV one thing we all 
learn is the importance of 
calendaring and planning ahead. 
With that lesson in mind, I would 
ask you to circle December 13, 
2003, on your calendar now and 
plan to attend our next annual 
dinner/dance. We will be holding 
it at the Heritage Valley Resort 
and have booked the same lively 
band to play for us. 

A final thought for the new 
year: remember 

• to think only of the best, to 
work only for the best, and to 
expect only the best. 

• to be just as enthusiastic about 
the success of others as you are 
about your own. 

• to forget the mistakes of the 
past and press on to the greater 
achievements of the future. 

• to wear a cheerful countenance 
at all times and to have a smile 
ready for every living creature 
you meet. 

-Margaret Brackett 
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Past Presidents redux: 
Olympians on CIEA 

(Ed.: Here, in no patrician order, 
are some former presidents ’ 
thoughts on the seemingly perennial 
CIEA question.) 

Kim Isaac 

I want to be up front and state my 
bias right from the beginning: I'm a 
firm believer in the vital importance 
of unions and union solidarity. 
United we are strongest, and 
philosophically I think that linking 
with partner associations, as we do 
in CIEA (the College Institute 
Educators’ Association), is the best 
way to ensure the rights of both our 
members and the members of our 
sister associations across the 
province. However, UCFV's Faculty 
and Staff Association is sufficiently 
unique that I have reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that we are an ill fit 
within CIEA, and it might be best 
for our members, and for our CIEA 
partners, if we went our own way. 

I was FSA President from 1997 
to 1999, and during my time in 
office our Association participated 
as a partner in province-wide 
bargaining, joining in with other 
Faculty associations from CIEA and 
the BCGEU in bargaining a central 
contract with the Post Secondary 
Employers Association. I can't think 
of another time in the history of the 
FSA that we've worked so closely 
with CIEA, and it's from my 
experience then that I came to a 
number of conclusions about our 
role within CIEA. 

The FSA Executive took the 
question of whether to participate in 
province-wide bargaining to the 
membership in 1998, and struggled 
against overwhelming apathy to try 
to inform the membership as to what 
participation might mean, and 
generate some debate on the pros 


and cons. Members eventually 
voted in favour of provincial 
participation, but voter turnout for 
the question was poor. 
Nevertheless, the Executive was 
bound by the result to go to the 
provincial table. During 
negotiations, each CIEA local was 
asked to conduct a strike vote to 
push bargaining along and 
demonstrate to the employers that 
the membership was solidly behind 
their bargainers — a standard 
union tactic during negotiations. 
With an imminent strike vote, the 
FSA membership became much 
more engaged, and attendance and 
debate at open forums was high. 
The strike vote had a good turnout 
— by FSA standards — and the 
membership voted solidly not to 
support a strike. We were the only 
one of twenty-some locals at the 
provincial table not to have a strike 
mandate to back contract talks. 
Despite this we continued to be 
welcome at the negotiating table by 
our provincial partners, and very 
fortunately a strike was averted 
when a tentative deal was reached 
literally hours before the first BC 
college was to go on strike. 

Although I felt pulled in 
opposing directions, trying to 
represent the will of my 
membership while still being a full 
and contributing partner at the 
negotiating table, I also understood 
very clearly why the FSA had not 
joined with all the other CIEA 
locals in providing a strike 
mandate. And these are the very 
reasons why, today. I've come to 
the reluctant conclusion that it is 
time for us to part company with 
CIEA, at least as far as being a full 
member is concerned. First of all, 
CIEA is a federation of Faculty 
associations, and the FSA has 
always been an oddity in being an 
association that includes Staff. 
CIEA — its officers, staff and 



member locals — has bent over 
backwards to welcome our Staff 
and to serve their needs, and I 
want to acknowledge that 
assistance and good will. 
However, CIEA's primary issues 
are Faculty issues, as they should 
be. Second, CIEA is dominated 
by colleges, with university 
colleges being in the minority, so 
some issues which are either 
unique or of greater importance to 
university Faculty are not well 
represented by CIEA. And third, 
and probably most significant, 
relations with our employer have 
been extremely cordial and 
collegial for at least the past two 
decades. This meant that when we 
were asked for a strike mandate in 
1998, our members looked at our 
administration and our students 
and decided that a strike vote 
would cause damage that could not 
be justified by the local situation. 

For all these reasons, the FSA 
is not getting as much from CIEA 
as it should, given the amount of 
our dues that goes into our 
membership in that organization. 
We pay for services that we, as an 
Executive, choose not to use, such 
as assistance in bargaining and 
grievance matters. Our experience 
has been that we can better work 
things out on our own, directly 
with our administration and 
without outside intervention. 

Just as important from my 
perspective, though, is the fact that 
the FSA is also not contributing to 
the collective of CIEA in the same 
way as other Faculty associations, 
whose issues and goals are more 
closely aligned with the federation. 
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We did not deliver a strike vote to 
the common table in 1998, and 
unless (or until) labour relations 
change radically here at UCFV I 
cannot imagine we would ever vote 
to strike, no matter how contentious 
the provincial issues. We have 
opted out of province-wide 
bargaining since then, which is a 
wise move I think, but one that sets 
us up to be in the position of reaping 
benefits achieved at the common 
table without doing the work or 
taking the risks to achieve them. 
(Given that our employer — UCFV 
— must remain a part of the 
employers group, we will continue 
to be affected, for better or worse, 
by what happens at the common 
table in the future.) 

And so when the time comes to 
vote. I'll be voting to leave CIEA. I 
do have a number of concerns about 
this, of course, including whether 
this is a good time to go given the 
current climate towards post- 
secondary education in Victoria. 
But in balance my best guess is that 
it is time to go, and not because 
there's anything inherently wrong 
with CIEA, but simply because it's 
not the right place for the Faculty 
and Staff Association of UCFV. 

George McGuire 

I have always felt that our FSA 
members would be better off if we 
were not members of CIEA. I 
opposed joining CIEA (I was 
president of the FSA at the time) and 
I still think it was a big mistake. We 
do not get value for our dues. We 
should ask ourselves what would 
have changed if CIEA had not been 
formed or if we had not joined 
CIEA? I suspect nothing. This a 
organization that costs a lot 
(employs very expensive help) and 
provides very little service. Our 
members would be better off if our 
CIEA dues went into a local strike 
fund or were returned to FSA 
members. 


Bev Lowen 

For purely financial reasons I 
believe it is in the FSA's best 
interest to pull out of CIEA. 
Although, in my experience, the 
CIEA Staff Reps have always 
given us excellent service, that is 
about the only CIEA service the 
FSA uses. And, as many of the 
Executive, but maybe not the 
members, are aware the dues the 
FSA pays to CIEA cover far more 
than just labour law advice. CIEA 
is set up, and is more than willing, 
to handle the FSA's grievances, 
your local bargaining, to attend and 
help with all FSA general 
meetings, and to offer work shops 
on a variety of subjects. 
Historically, the FSA does not use 
any of these services. And, unless 
the FSA is willing to make huge 
changes in the way it conducts its 
business with UCFV, I can not see 
you wanting to use these in the 
future. 

CIEA's political and business 
philosophies are completely 
different from those of the FSA. 
For example, and I'm not 
suggesting this is a bad thing, 
CIEA's approach to grievance 
handling and bargaining is far 
more adversarial than that of the 
FSA. This adversarial approach is 
necessary and works well for the 
vast majority of CIEA member 
locals; however, it is not the way 
the FSA, nor UCFV, want to do 
business. Based on the current 
FSA/UCFV Collective Agreement, 
which I believe is one of the best in 
BC post-secondary, and your 
healthy labour relations climate, I 
would say the FSA's non-advisarial 
approach has worked extremely 
well for you; why would you want 
to change it now? 

Personally, I was always treated 
very well at CIEA meetings and 
functions. But, more often than 
not, the FSA as a whole is 'odd 
man out' when it comes to CIEA's 


political affiliations and philosophy 
on the delivery of post-secondary 
education. These historic and 
traditional differences of opinion 
have led to the FSA being labelled 
'trouble makers' and thought of as 
not behaving in the best interest of 
the majority of CIEA member 
locals. As well, these differences 
often make it very uncomfortable 
for the FSA's representatives on 
CIEA committees. 

Our representation and 
attendance on CIEA committees, 
by the way, has always been very 
poor — we just don't seem to be 
interested in participating. 

Because you do not use the 
services you are paying for you are 
getting a very poor return on your 
investment. I believe your money 
would be far better spent by 
pulling out of CIEA and either 
hiring your own Business Agent, 
or putting money aside for legal 
advice when you need it. Hope 
that this helps. 



Brody Loewen Busswood 

(Ed: This was apparently written 
byKevin’s dog,, Brody. Kevin 
tried, unsuccessfully, for a week, 
to do a piece on how he felt about 
FSA membership in CIEA. One 
night he fell into a troubled sleep, 
and woke to find that his trusty 
hound,, featured in a previous 
article about meetings, had taken 
paw to keyboard and produced 
some random thoughts, a stream 
of consciousness on academia and 
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unions generally, and the FSA in 
particular. Kevin wishes it noted 
that he is not responsible for 
opinions expressed by his dog. In 
fact, he regrets the tone of the piece 
but feels obligated to pass along 
Brody ’s words, as he writes very few 
articles of arty interest at all.) 

So, fat boy’s asleep and I can 
finally get on the web and check out 
my favourite site: “Bitches with 
Attitude”. What the hell, fat boy’s 
been writing again. God, that last 
piece on meetings was lame. Like 
he really understands what Titan and 
Umbro and I are doing when we get 
together. He just doesn’t get it — 
we’re a pack man; we move and 
think as one. Attack one and you 
attack all. We don’t need motions 
and debate — that’s so human, so 
redolent of the need to resolve 
conflicts between enormous egos. 
(Ed. Note: Apparently Brody once 
ate a thesaurus.) Anyway, what’s he 
going on about now? CIEA — Oh 
yeah, I’ve heard about this group. 
They’re a wannabe pack trying to act 
like wolves but behaving more like a 
bunch of cats. Oh jeez, fat boy’s all 
conflicted about whether the FSA 
should stay in CIEA or not. Well, 
that’s a no-brainer. You can’t herd 
cats, man, you just can’t. Titan and 
I have tried and it just doesn’t work. 
They’re bright enough; it’s not about 
brains. It’s just that they think they 
know more than the other animals. 
You know what I mean? They talk 
big — social movements, social 
responsibility, the need to create a 
single voice for cats — the rhetoric is 
all there; but, when the action gets 
hot, they’ve all got their own ideas 
about what to do. A few of the big 
cats decide what’s good for 
everyone and then just have their 
way. And here’s the kicker: 
whatever they decide to do, they’ve 
got a million really good reasons 
why their way is the best way. 
Anyone who doesn’t agree, well the 
cat isn’t just wrong, man, he’s 
stupid, ill advised, poorly informed. 


out of touch with the big picture, a 
traitor to the cat movement and so 
on. 

I know, I know, they’re not 
cats, they’re academics. Hey, 
that’s even worse. I’ve been 
watching academics for the last 
eight years and let me tell you, I 
prefer cats. Academics are harder 
to herd. At least cats will do 
something. Academics just like to 
talk, man. Hey, if I see something 
running at me I’m either going to 
bite it or run. I don’t spend a lot of 
time thinking about it, and either 
way, bite or run. I’m better off 
with my pack. Together, we can 
get the job done. Many paws 
lighten the load, you know. 
Academics want to ask a lot of 
questions: “How does this affect 
me? Are you sure something’s 
running at me? Are you sure it’s 
not running at something behind 
me? Maybe it’s friendly, yadda, 
yadda, yadda.” They spend so 
much time thinking about it and 
trying to relate it to some ‘big 
picture’ that they’re run over or 
dead before they get it together to 
do something. Wow, man was that 
a car — do these tread marks make 
me look fat? 

So, fat boy keeps talking about’ 
this FSA group. He doesn’t know 
it, but I read his e-mail when I’m 
not cruising the web — hell, he 
even uses my name for a password. 
What a dork. Anyway, this FSA, 
Fat Suckholes Anonymous, or 
something, they talk like a union, 
but act like a kid’s club. Solidarity 
until my interests are threatened. 
Not only do they not make any real 
use of CIEA, but, if they leave 
CIEA they’re talking about hiri ng 
people from outside to do the nasty 
union work at the College. Whoa, 
back up - that’s like hiring guys 
with shovels to walk after the 
elephant parade. You ever talk to 
an elephant who had a clue about 
the mess he makes as he moves 
through life? I have, and trust me, 


they think their shit don’t stink. 
Hell, they think their shit don’t 
exist. A real pack looks after their 
own. This FSA will be much 
better off if they do their own dirty 
work, just like they’ve been doing 
for a lot of years. It isn’t perfect 
but it keeps people in touch with 
what’s happening. If I want to 
know what’s happening with the 
pack I go out and sniff a few butts. 
At least the FSA has got some 
butts to sniff. Contract the work 
out and you’ve got a bigger 
problem keeping people 
committed to the FSA than you 
have now. 



It’s a tough call. The problems 
that exist at the CIEA level exist at 
the local level as well. You may 
call yourselves a union, but you’re 
really a bunch of elitist cats who 
think you’re part of some higher 
calling. One of the things I like 
about dogs is that when they act 
selfishly, they’re embarrassed 
about it and they don’t really try to 
hide it from the pack. When 
academics act out of self-interest, 
they tend to fill the air with 
justifications and rationalizations 
drawn from histoiy, philosophy 
and the great ‘river of western 
intellectual tradition’. Hey, wake 
up — you’re not living in an ivory 
tower, conducting a mission 
approved by God; you’re living in 
a cat house and your food is 
courtesy of the great unwashed. I 
have to grovel and ‘speak’ and roll 
over every month to get my kibble 
from fat boy. You guys are no 
better than me, except you think 
you’re operating under some 
‘divine charter’. Look at the 
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email around the place. People 
talking about rank and tenure and 
research versus teaching, faculty 
versus staff — man, what a mess. 
We’re all just dogs, man. Big or 
little, spotted or solid colour; we’re 
all put here to chase our tails and get 
the job done. In my pack, we don’t 
waste time figuring out how we’re 
different. We do spend a lot of time 
celebrating the ways in which we’re 
the same. 

If my pack had the resources that 
your pack does, boy could we ever 
present a united front. We’d rule. 
Probably a good thing that we don’t, 
cause who wants to be ruled by a 
pack of dogs? Still, you’d think that 
the FSA would recognize when 
they’ve got it good and try to stay 
together and work with the big 
pussies who run the place to create 
the best damn cat house in the Fraser 
Valley. Watch out for those hyenas 
in Victoria, though. If they ever 
learn to swim, we’re in big trouble. 

I’ve got to go now. It’s three 
a.m. and fat boy’s about to get up to 
pee. Every night like clockwork. 
And don’t jump to conclusions. He 
sure ain’t my best friend. Anyone 
who has an overweight, middle aged 
academic with a limp for a best 
friend probably doesn’t need any 
enemies... 



ARTICLES 
Being Resigned 

I resigned from the FSA 
Executive on January 29. By the 
time you read this, I’m sure I’ll be 
resigned to being resigned. As I 
write, I’m still experiencing little 
firecracker shocks of information 
and insight. If none of what I am 
about to say shocks you, then count 
yourself ready for this ‘new era’ 
FSA. 

You may know that Anastasia 
Anderson resigned as Contract 
Chair in early January and Julie 
Croft resigned as Staff VP in late 
January. The FSA Executive lost 
three members in one month. I’ve 
always liked the Oscar Wilde 
quote, “To lose one parent may be 
regarded as a misfortune; to lose 
both looks like carelessness.” 
What would he have said about 
losing three? 

Well, firecracker shock #1 for 
me was to find it’s assumed we 
were one, not three — that we were 
kin. Last time I served on the Exec 
was last century, when we only 
served as our own idiosyncratic 
selves, and represented the 
members at large. But ever since 
the new Executive was elected in 
May it has been a problem that we 
three were all ‘from the same 
department’. I’m the current head 
of Philosophy and Politics, 
Anastasia’s a Faculty member, and 
Julie is Department Assistant. It’s 
not kind to Julie to see her as a 
‘member’ of the philosophy 
department — first, she’s an 
entirely respectable UCFV History 
grad who avoided philosophy 
courses completely. Second, she’s 
Staff and she keeps History and 
Modern Languages running 
smoothly, as well as us. Still, I 
take the point — Julie is more 
aware of and involved with our 


department than other Staff would 
be. Julie and Anastasia were 
welcome ‘new blood’ on the 
Executive, but that didn’t count for 
them as much as being from 
Philosophy counted against them. 

Why so? Firecracker shock #2: 
as head of department, I must 
intimidate or influence them. (Tell 
Julie that and watch her laugh!) 
Now the shock here is not that I 
could intimidate people — I do. 
But it’s always accidental (that 
darn British accent and 
upbringing). I bring out my 
cuddly side once I see I’ve erred. 
The shock was that because both 
of them are in some way 
‘dependent on me’ for their jobs 
they must therefore be too 
inhibited to speak out, no matter 
how cuddly I am. Heavens! Are 
there really department heads out 
there who can inhibit their 
colleagues and subordinates? 
Heck, are there department heads 
out there who can even get their 
colleagues to listen? Do some 
department heads actually have 
power in this new century? (Tell 
that to my department and watch 
them all laugh!) 

Firecracker shock #3 comes 
from a different direction. By 
raising objections to motions 
brought to the full Executive 
meetings, held once every two 
months, I came across as 
‘sandbagging’ the efforts of others. 
For excellent reasons, the regular 
business of the FSA is done at the 
weekly Table Officers’ meetings. 
If you miss the weekly Table 
Officers meetings you forego the 
chance to discuss issues before 
motions are made. Also 
reasonable. But these weekly 
meetings conflict with a total of 1 5 
other meetings in a month — 7 
department meetings and 8 
divisional or college-wide 
committees. The ‘voluntary’ 
participation in Table Officers 
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doesn’t fit very well with expecting 
Table Officers to be the final word 
on controversial issues. 

One final shock links the others 
together. It suggests a new era in the 
FSA and in the institution itself: It 
shocks me to the core that I could be 
thought to have an agenda at all, let 
alone one linked to my department. 
I’m known for speaking out, wisely 
or not. I have always spoken 
independently. To be credible as 
myself, as a critical thinker — that, 
I cannot resign from, and cannot be 
resigned to. 

-Moira Gutteridge 


SFU Aims to Give 
Students the Write Stuff 

Revamp of curriculum aimed at 
students said to be graduating 
without basic skills or knowledge 

Simon Fraser University is 
revamping its curriculum in a bold 
attempt to address concerns that its 
graduates don't always have the 
writing skills, competency with 
numbers or breadth of knowledge 
that are needed in the workplace. 

John Waterhouse, academic vice- 
president, said the university decided 
to overhaul its under-graduate 
program after teaching Staff said too 
many students are graduating 
without adequate basic skills or 
knowledge outside their specialty 
areas. Students who were consulted 
agreed, he added. 

While a number of Canadian 
universities have concerns about the 
writing abilities of their graduates, 
Simon Fraser is the first to approve 
a plan for university-wide 
requirements to address all three 
shortcomings, noted Laurie 
Summers, director of academic 
planning. Some U.S. universities 
have already taken significant steps 
in this direction, she added. 


Waterhouse said a Simon Fraser 
degree "ought to convey something 
about the people who graduate. 
What we wish to convey is that our 
students have a facility in 
quantitative reasoning, the ability 
to communicate effectively in 
writing and some breadth of 
exposure to subject areas of a 
liberal arts university." 

The university is also 
contemplating entrance exams to 
ensure students who wish to attend 
Simon Fraser are adequately 
prepared with appropriate skills in 
writing and math. 

The committee in charge of 
revising the curriculum has 
suggested all students should have 
80 per cent or better in English 12 
or its equivalent, and an A average 
in Principles of Math 11 or 75 per 
cent or higher in Principles of 
Math 12. 

Although the university has not 
yet decided what might happen to 
prospective students who lack 
those qualifications, the committee 
has been clear that SFU must not 
get into the remediation business. 
Summers said. 

Meeting those entrance 
requirements would not excuse 
students from further training 
because the university believes 
those skills need to be sharpened as 
students mature, Waterhouse said. 
"Even if students come in with 
adequate skills, I think it's part of 
their education that they should 
learn to improve those skills." 

To make that happen, Simon 
Fraser is in the midst of 
incorporating writing and 
quantitative studies into other 
specialty courses. It will also revamp 
graduation requirements to ensure all 
students take courses in humanities, 
sciences and applied sciences. 

It's a major effort that is expected 
to take up to two years to implement. 


"It will be, essentially, a 
complete rewriting of our calendar 
so it’ll take a bit of time," 
Waterhouse said. 

The SFU senate approved the 
plans in principle this fall. 



Waterhouse said efforts to 
improve writing will be the most 
costly because instructors will be 
expected to provide continual 
feedback and, in some cases, 
individual coaching. The 
university expects to designate a 
large number of under-graduate 
courses as "intensive-writing 
courses," he noted. 

"Employers and the general 
public tell us that they expect 
students to be able to communicate 
well when they graduate from 
universities and that seems to us to 
be a realistic expectation," he said. 
"We had some feeling, although 
not a whole lot of evidence, that 
writing skills in particular were not 
at the level they should be." 

Summers said writing lessons 
will emphasize critical thinking, 
problem solving and the effective 
presentation of arguments. "It's a 
fairly sophisticated means of 
writing, not just being able to write 
a sentence and put a period at the 
end. It's not just grammar. It's a bit 
more than that." 

Wendy Strachan, director of 
the writing centre in the arts 
Faculty, which is training 
professors and other instructors to 
teach writing, said some students 
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avoid courses that involve a lot of 
writing because they realize they 
don't have the requisite competency. 

Others are demoralized when 
their writing is criticized in 
university because they routinely 
received good marks in high school. 
"It’s not because they don't know 
how to write, but they haven't 
learned how to write the kind of 
analyses expected at university," she 
said. 

With respect to numeracy skills, 
Waterhouse said all graduates should 
be "good consumers of quantitative 
information. 

"Even if students are graduating, 
for example, in contemporary arts, 
they ought to be able to understand 
statistics [and be able to] ... read a 
report that contains statistical 
analysis. They ought to be familiar 
with the logic that goes along with 
quantitative analysis even though 
they may never be mathematicians 
or statisticians." 

Vancouver Sun Nov.25, 2002 
jsteffenhagen@pacpress.southam.ca 



Where All Grades 
Are Above Average 

I recently handed in my grades 
for an undergraduate course I teach 
at Duke University. They were a 
very limited assortment: A, A- 
minus, B-plus, B and B-minus. 
There were no C's of any flavor and 
certainly no D's or F's. It was a good 
class, but even when classes aren't 
very good, I just drop down slightly, 
to grades that range from A-minus to 
B-minus. 


The last time I gave a C was 
more than two years ago. That was 
about the time I came to realize 
that my grading had become 
anachronistic. The C, once 
commonly accepted, is now the 
equivalent of the mark of Cain on 
a college transcript. I have 
forsworn C's ever since. 

How rare is the C in college? 
The data indicate that not only is C 
an endangered species but that B, 
once the most popular grade at 
universities and colleges, has been 
supplanted by the former symbol 
of perfection, the A. 

For example, at Duke, which all 
evidence indicates is not a "leader" 
in grade inflation — by a long shot 
— C's now make up less than 10 
percent of all grades. In 1 969 the C 
was a respectable thing, given 
more than one-quarter of the time. 
A's overcame B's to reach the top 
of the charts in grade popularity in 
the early 1990s. 

At Pomona College, C's are 
now less than 4 percent of all 
grades. About half of all grades at 
Pomona, Duke, Harvard and 
Columbia are in the A range. State 
schools are not immune to this 
change. At the University of 
Illinois, A's constitute more than 40 
percent of all grades and 
outnumber C's by almost three to 
one. (More information on this 
subject can be found at 
www.gradeinflation.com.) 

This trend of the dominance of 
the A and the diminution of the C 
began in the 1 960s, abated 
somewhat in the 70s and came 
back strong in the '80s. The 
previous signs of academic 
disaster, D and F, went by the 
wayside in the Vietnam era, when 
flunking out meant becoming 
eligible for the draft. At Duke, 
Pomona, Harvard and elsewhere, 
D's and F's combined now 


represent about 2 percent of all 
grades given. 

A perusal of grade inflation 
rates at those few institutions open 
enough to publish such 
information indicates that, on 
average, grade-point averages are 
rising at a rate of about 0.15 points 
every decade. If things go on at 
that rate, practically everybody on 
campus will be getting all A's 
before mid-century, except for the 
occasional self-destructive student 
who doesn't hand in assignments 
or take exams — if exams are even 
given. 

A's are common as dirt in 
universities nowadays because it's 
almost impossible for a professor 
to grade honestly. If I sprinkle my 
classroom with the C's some 
students deserve, my class will 
suffer from declining enrollments 
in future years. In the marketplace 
mentality of higher education, low 
enrollments are taken as a sign of 
poor-quality instruction. I don't 
have any interest in being known 
as a failure. 

Parents and students want high 
grades. Given that students are 
consumers of an educational 
product for which they pay dearly, 
I am expected to cater to their 
desires not just to be educated well 
but to receive a positive reward for 
their enrollment. So I don't give 
C's anymore, and neither do most 
of my colleagues. And I can easily 
imagine a time when I'll say the 
same thing about B's. 

University leaders, like stock 
market analysts talking about the 
Internet bubble not so long ago, 
sometimes come up with 
ridiculous reasons to explain grade 
inflation. We are teaching more 
effectively, some leaders say, or 
students are smarter and better 
than in previous decades. Many 
students and parents believe these 
explanations. They accept the false 
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flattery as the real thing. Unlike 
high-tech stock prices, the grade 
inflation bubble. I'd guess, will not 
burst. 

As grades spiral upward, my job 
becomes more difficult. Somehow, 
I have to get the most from my 
students without the external 
motivator of grades. True, for some 
students — those with a strong 
internal desire to learn — the 
absence of real grades is actually a 
blessing. Outstanding students don't 
need a teacher who carries a big 
stick. They need educators who are 
partners and facilitators in learning. 

But not every student is so 
motivated. So when the commonest 
grade is A, I have to use other means 
to get them to learn: I have to cajole, 
to gently persuade. And in all 
honesty, I don't think I have the 
psychological skills necessary in this 
climate to approach my goal of 
educating all my students well. 
Many of my colleagues around the 
country would, I think, acknowledge 
a similar lack of such skills if 
pressed. 

Today’s classes, as a result, suffer 
from high absenteeism and a low 
level of student participation. In the 
absence of fair grading, our success 
in providing this country with a truly 
educated public is diminished. The 
implications of such failure for a 
free society are tremendous. 

-Stuart Rojstaczer 

Washington Post Jan. 28, 2003 

The writer is a professor at Duke 
University and a visiting scholar at 
Stanford University. 



Cupid and Psyche: 

A Valentine Out of Time 

(Ed.: This account is adapted from 
C.S. Lewis’s retelling of the tale.) 

Aphrodite was a jealous 
goddess, but she was also loving 
and sometimes her possessive 
instincts led her too far. When her 
son, Eros, found a mortal to love 
— one whose beauty rivaled the 
Cyprian's — Aphrodite did all in 
her power to thwart the marriage. 
Unfortunately for the young 
couple, she was not the only one 
trying to foul things up, for Psyche, 
which was the young woman's 
name, had two sisters as jealous as 
Aphrodite. When they learned 
about the luscious, extravagant 
lifestyle of their sister, they urged 
her to find out her husband's secret. 

Eros was a god and for reasons 
known best to him, he didn't want 
his mortal wife to see his form. 
Psyche's sister didn’t know he was 
a god, although they may have 
suspected it. They did know that 
her life was much happier than 
theirs, so they persuaded their 
sister that her husband was a 
hideous monster. She assured them 
they were wrong, but since she'd 
never seen him, she had her own 
doubts. Psyche decided to satisfy 
their curiosity, so that she night 
took a candle to her sleeping 
husband to look at him. The 
angelic form was exquisite, but 
while Psyche ogled him, she 
dropped a bit of wax and the 
awakened, irate, disobeyed 
husband-angel-god flew away. 

"See, I told you she was a no 
good human," said mother 
Aphrodite. "Now you'll have to be 
content among the gods." 

Eros might have gone along, 
but Psyche couldn't. Impelled by 
love of her gorgeous husband, she 


implored her mother-in-law to give 
her a chance. Aphrodite agreed 
saying, "I cannot conceive that any 
serving-wench as hideous as 
yourself could find any means to 
attract lovers save by making 
herself their drudge; wherefore 
now I myself will make trial of 
your worth," but she had no 
intention of playing fair. She 
devised four tasks (not three, this 
is a feminine story), each one more 
exacting than the last. Psyche 
passed the first three challenges 
with flying colors: 

sort a huge mount of barley, 
millet, poppy seeds, lentils, and 
beans. 

gather a hank of the wool of 
the shining golden sheep. 

fill a crystal vessel with the 
water of the spring that feeds 
the Styx and Cocytus. 

But the last one was too much 
for her. Aphrodite asked 

Psyche to bring her back a box of 
Persephone's beauty cream. Going 
to the Underworld was a challenge 
for normal mortals, but even this 
was not too much for Psyche. 
What was too much was the 
temptation to make herself more 
beautiful. If the perfect beauty of 
the perfect Aphrodite needed this 
cream. Psyche reasoned, how 
much more would it help an 
imperfect human. Thus, Psyche 
opened the box and fell into a 
deathlike sleep. 

With Zeus' connivance, Eros 
brought his wife to Olympus 
where Aphrodite reluctantly 
reconciled with her pregnant 
daughter-in-law about to give birth 
to a grandchild Aphrodite could 
dote on. Pleasure. 


http://ancienthistory.about.com/li 
brary/weekly/aa02 1 098b.htm 
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NOTES & NOTICES 


Attention all Members 


The FSA office has purchased a new fax machine and is now selling off the old machine. Members can bid to 
purchase this machine, by sealed tender, and should drop off the following form, in a sealed envelope, to the FSA 
office no later than February 28, 2003. The highest bid will have the option of purchasing the fax machine. 
Should you wish to see the machine (Brother Intellifax 2400ML), please contact Fenella Sobchuk at local 4530 
or sobchuk@ucfv.bc.ca. The machine is sold as is. 


Name: 

Phone: 

Bid amount: 
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